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that afternoon some years 
ago in Indiana, I was sorry 
not to see any ‘‘Freckles.”’ 

Instead auroras and grays of dawn 
lent pigment to her own “morning 
ace.” It was always sunrise in her 
ace, 1s was sure she had been born an 
English lass on account of her color. 
But her birth was on an Indiana farm 


in 1868. And to my surprise, she told y 
me of her being a grandmother and ` 


how her daughter would soon come 
from Philadelphia to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, to live near her. If Mrs. 
Porter had been married very young, 
her kinship to nature had kept her so. 
Though that last winter had been a 
hard one, its afflictions she kept a 
secret from publishers and public. 
And the two-story log house across 
the dock walk beside the lake kept its 
secrets well also. I have private letters 
surcharged with this insistence at that 
time as well as revealing her wonderful 
inner victories and power to work. 
“T thought myself one of the strong- 
= est women alive,” she confided in me. 
re! put on breeches and boots for eight 
~ “hours a day in the swamps, work that 
few men could stand. 
“Jn that wonderland of 300 lakes, 
I have,” to use her own language to 
others, “in the last two seasons, set, 
mostly with my own fingers, the roots 
of more than ten thousand wild trees, 
flowers, and ferns. I have trailing 
arbutus, cardinal flowers, purple ger- 
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ardia, and painter’s cup; fringed gentian 
from seed; rarest orchids, gerardia, 
golden slippers, moccasins, showy or- 
chids, and showy slippers. Among 
these and my trees I live and work, 
almost never going out into the world.” 

In three months’ space she trans- 
planted into the swamps about her 
cabin five thousand orchids, trees and 
shrubs, vines, flowers and ferns with 
her own hands. She called it “Wild 
Flower Woods.” 

“But I was on thin ice, and if I 
had not been extremely careful I would 
have gone under altogether,” she 
further confided in me. In midwinter 
of that last year she told me a con- 
fidence I now can tell as she completely 
recovered. But then she would not 
let me tell it for the world. “I am more 
than sorry to tell you that there is 
small chance of my speaking in public 
again for a long time—if ever. This 
year I. have been through four severe 
operations on my jaws and facial bones 
for bone decay caused by poor dentistry. 
The last one for impacted teeth in the 
roof of my mouth interferes with my 
speech enough to be noticed, and the 
poison from the infections and the 
strain of the operations has caused 
rather severe heart trouble.” 

All that time she was sitting in bed 
writing. 

She was perfectly restored when I 
next saw her. She sat in lavender and 
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old lace, in the winter gloanine=read- 
ing a proof of a revised nabori hero 
for which Doubleday, her publisher, 
was waiting. I could not dream she 
had been an invalid. Later in March of 
that year, she told me she had just 
undertaken twenty-four nature studies 
for schoolbooks besides the other work. 
A million copies of her most popular 
novels were yet to follow—to say 
nothing of new ones she was to write. 

I was so ignorant of the many 
family tragedies of her own life. I 
did not know of the two little sisters 
who had died of whooping cough and 
scarlet fever, when she was a little 
child, or of her brother drowned in 
Wabash County, Indiana. Many 
suppose Laddie was a character drawn 
from him. 

I was telling her that my little girl, 
not yet Hoosierized as to climate, and 
fevered from inoculation, had been ill 
with a high temperature for weeks, 
and very homesick. Her eyes filled 
with tears and she said: “You must be 
careful, I lost a little sister just from 
that once.” She then ran upstairs, and 
presently appeared with a copy of 
Morning Face, filled with pictures of 
her little granddaughter and herself 
at Limberlost, which we keep indited 
with her own words today. It was all 
about birds and swamp bloom. 

“This is for your daughter,” she 
said, sitting down and writing a personal 
autograph to my daughter. “I was 
going to exchange for your Clara 
Barton, one of my (Continued on page 26) 
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hooks, ut if tie girl ia sick—she’s the one, 

not wu?’ . 
Airs. press had the interest of the girls 

of Amer “aes heart, du took her no time to 


~R putited her tn eneak to years for two reasons: First, because Mrs. 
S the g O Maino Á: e First Congre- orter long ago PaT the incidents were 


gatforal Choh of Jndianapolis: “íI 
ahaid Kurel accept ~our invitation to 
eR i e Aoje pcv piesofyour church 
what always say in a}! the books T write 
E oat I etand for truth, morality, lova ard 
iome” nese notifs exist in all of Gene 
Stratton Porter’s books. 
a4 With so serious an aim, it is no wonder 
aes now and then a dilettante critic, unable in 
ZS the muck-wash of pseudo-realism to under- 
tand her, pains her by misunderstanding 
@snd misinterpretation. 
7 Mrs. Porter’s misfortunes began, she 
told me, by her having jumped off an eight- 
Í foot pile of rails and breaking a bone in 


her foot. At this time came a painful 
criticism from The - where a 
Mr. --—-—-—— accused her of nature faking 


and incidentally, in one example, making a 
certain gray moth ‘‘blush.”’ “I had never 
spoken of such a moth as anything but gray,” 
she said, “and no such lines 
as the critic put in quotation 
marks existed in any of my 
books. 

“I wrote to him about 
this, but received no satis- 
faction, to correct the wrong 
impression he had given many 
thousands of readers. This 
pained me more than the 
broken bone in my foot,” she 
confided. 

A gap occurred in our all 
too infrequent correspondence 
that winter. “Attacks of 
grippe and acute tonsillitis 
affecting my eyes,” she wrote, 
“sent me to the hospital for 
the removal of my tonsils.” 

As her greatest work had 
been going on since this time, 
none of these troubles indi- 
cated physical failure. Lest 
the public so construe it, she 
had kept from them what she 


had told me and her publishers—except 
the broken ankle. I have been glad I did not 
publish an article about our visit before 
and I tell this after a silence of several 


but temporary ailments and had returned 
to her wonderful youthful health. Second, 
because of the proof of her refusing to yield 
to discouragements. Many women would 
have gone into a nervous decline. Instead, 
Mrs, Porter took on harder work than 
ever. 

“About your article,” wrote her amanu- 
ensis, Mary E. Grimes, “she sat up long 
enough to run through your story with a 
pen, making a few changes. She corrected a 
few small misapprehensions concerning her 
cabin, it being on a lake shore, and all logs, 
and one daughter being her family.” 

“Have you seen my Birds of the Bible?” 
she asked me in one part of her conversa- 
tion. Then she went on to say, “I took more 
interest in it than in most of my books.” 

“Did you go to Palestine to study birds?” 
I asked. 

“Not necessarily, 


” 


she replied, “for so 


Entrance to the grounds of “Limberlost Cabin.” 
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much tree life and water has gone that the 
same birds are gone, too. Even the names of 
the birds are different. But I trace them by 
similar birds I identify here, and so from 
Genesis to Revelation I made my bird 
study, taking up, one at a time, each bird 
mentioned.” 

Scientifically, this analysis has been 
chosen for one of the most accurate scientific 
encyclopedias today on bird life in the 
Bible. Such a book is an example of her 
constructive originality. 

Another example of her originality was 
the discovery of a mountain painter, 
Charles Failles, Jr., of Indianapolis. He 
was a discovery of mine—especially his de- 
lightful stories of the wild life around him 
while painting on the lonesome peaks. 
Failles had a soul so imbued with the spirit 
of the mountains that he disappeared for 
months and lived alone. He was “still 
hunting” in the Rockies, and came back 
with heroic perspectives of the many-hued 
peaks. 

Hoping to make him better known, I 
persuaded him to give a lecture and exhibit 
three of his paintings. 

Entirely apart from this, Mrs. Porter 
found him. 

One day, she was searching the art 
galleries of our city for a masterpiece of 
nature painting. In Lieber’s art studio in 
Indianapolis..she.started..tosgosoutewhen 
she saw the Charles Failles’ Perspective of 
Long's Peak in the pink of sunset. My 
friend was planning to send it East, not 
intending to sell it. 

“That!—That beautiful | painting!— 
That is the one! Where eee it comée*tam?”’ 

‘The proprietor of the studio summoned 
Charles Failles, and she argued three hours 
with him to part with the picture . Mrs. 
Porter won her case, and the exquisite can- 
vas was transferred to her cabin. I had said 
in this article “to her hands.” Sitting up in 
bed the first time to correct this article, 
she made the point more direct and accurate 
as to the transfer ‘‘to her cabin.” She 
bought its “companion” for a present for 
her daughter’s “new Ft. Wayne home.” 
This sentence she also corrected to its 
present form. Hardly anything could be 
chaice enough for the nature lover’s gift. 
Therefore her original selection of Failles’ 
mountain was a mark of her originality as 
a discoverer of human genius the public 
had not yet recognized. She could discover 
a man as well as a moth, a painter as well 
as a plant. 

All of this revealed in Mrs. Porter an 
insight and sympathy that made me be- 
come bold enough to hazard 
a confidence myself about 
“moths.” Unfortunately, in 
my utter ignorance, I re- 
ferred to ‘‘moths”’ as “‘butter- 
flies”! She interjected, ‘‘You 
should not confuse moths and 
butterflies, as they are as 
different as ducks and chickens, 
the moths only living a few 
days, having no eyes, taking 
no food, their sole function in 
life to reproduce themselves. 
Butterflies see, feed and live a 
summer season. My work 
has been with moths alone.” 

There was encouragement 
in the novelist’s eye, however. 
Unlike most geniuses, she 
had the drawing-out power 
of a good listener. She drew 
me out, and I told my story 
thus: 


“I have officiated at a 
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good many weddings—but never one like 
this—a marriage of fairy-like, gorgeously 
winged moths. It was a marriage made in 
heaven But it took place on the kitchen 
wall The kitchen was on the northwest 
corner in my old parsonage at 26 Burncoat 
street, Worcester, Massachusetts. It had a 
screen door into an open lawn of green- 
sward beyond. Here one May day, my wife 
and I found a moth incrusted in its cocoon 
upon a twig. Breaking off the twig 
we carried it into the room. It hung upon 
the kitchen wall a number of days. One 
afternoon life began to evolve even as we 
looked. Unfolding the gorgeous planes of 
its wings, a glorious moth emerged! 

“For a moment or two it stood, just 
born, but full-size, enfolded in its veil of 
golden spangles and lace like a bride more 
than a babe. 

“Suddenly through the nearest crack in 
the door, which one could hardly realize 
was open at all, from around the corner 
outside, where the emerged moth could not 
have been visible, flew from the far-off 
sky straight to her side a male moth, six 
inches from wing to wing, silky and spangled 
with gold—identical in kind, and of a regal 
species never seen there before. 

“After mating at the leafy altar, the 
bride, new born, left scores of eggs now 
fertilized and the next moment flitted away 
with her mate, just come, as if she had 
been with him always.” 

Brooding over this I saw Mrs. Porter’s 
gray, seeing eyes flash insight. Her English 
color betrayed the priestess of the out-of- 
doors and its nature miracles. Then she 
had “open vision,” and she poured forth a 


confirming epiphany that was almost a 
rhapsody: “You saw it all! Your eyes were 
open! I have seen tt a hundred times!” 


